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newspapers reflected only too faithfully the atmosphere of fear and
suspicion which the Governments between them had created.
Then in the middle of all this came King George's visit to Paris
in those beautiful April days, so vividly described by Lord Grey.
It was, like the visit of his father eleven years earlier, a brilliant success,
but for that very reason disturbing to the jealous watchers in the other
camp, and the more so since it gave rise to the talk of a new naval
convention between Britain and Russia. Grey has told the truth about
that: it was little more than a polite gesture, at the request of the
French, to their Ally. One thing led to another. Russia, they said,
was aware of the " military conversations " between French and
British ; she would be hurt if a similar mark of confidence were not
extended to her in regard to the navy. Grey with some embarrass-
ment consented. He saw no harm in the thing itself. If there were
a war, the Russian fleet would not get out of the Baltic, or the British
fleet try to get into it. There could, therefore, be no joint operations
between the two fleets, but if the Russians wanted to talk about it
it would be impolite and create unnecessary suspicions to refuse. They
did talk and nothing came of it.
So far Grey was right, but he had reckoned without the mischief-
makers in Europe and the vigilant critics at home who, having got
wind of something going on, would want to know more. French
newspapers suggested that Great Britain had taken an important new
step into the camp of the Dual Alliance ; German newspapers pro-
fessed to know that an elaborate naval campaign, most threatening
to German security, had been concerted between the two Powers.1
Liberal and Radical M.P.S asked questions which Grey was reduced
to parrying by a formula which, though true, was not the whole
truth. " There were," he said, " no unpublished agreements which
1 After the war had broken out I received a copy of a German newspaper
which charged me personally with having been the intermediary between the
British and Russian Admiralties in framing the " Naval Convention." The
only foundation I could even conjecture for this allegation was that I might
have been seen lunching at a London restaurant in company with the Russian
Naval Attache (who was a personal friend of mine) and the Naval correspond-
ent of the Westminster Gazette (Mr. A. H. Pollen). I knew nothing whatever
about either " Naval Conversations " or " Naval Convention."
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